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way as contrasted with the ever-recurring rationalist and dog-
matic tendencies of the Eighteenth Century. They felt it more
nebulously but at the same time they felt the world and the self
to be less in peril of exhaustion, more pregnant with form. Their
marked sense for totality and also for the diversity of the indi-
vidual and of history attacked the roots of the mathematical,
rationalist thought of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries
more powerfully and more consciously than did those eighteenth-
century undogmatic elements we have already mentioned, on
account of a completely different grasp of reality. This new
grasp, which peopled reality with shadowy forms as a corrective
to the preceding Rationalism, poured forth from Germany like a
warm blood-stream across the frozen wastes of Western Europe.
But, although many of its literary leaders such as Friedrich
Schlegel knew that instead of saying "ideas" we ought really to
say "forces"; and although it had flung up great individuals who
divined anew the existence of transcendental powers glimpsed
from a non-dogmatic plane, this new attitude was too superficial
in scope and too fragmentary for such individuals to have broken
through to a really great and inwardly coherent experience of
the Transcendental, and thus liberate the instinctive visionary
insight of earlier days into the spiritual depths from the intellec-
tual shackles of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. Save
for the very greatest of them, they saw fantastic and phantasmal
worlds like E. T. A. Hoffmann, instead of mighty groups of
forces comprising both the dark and the bright; or else they
ended up by accepting the myths of Christian dogma.
And so, because it was much more homogeneous than all this
and of growing practical importance, the last flight of super-
conceptualism in the Eighteenth Century, the transcendental
apparatus of Hegel, emerged alongside and against the waves of
freedom that were everywhere sweeping Europe after Napoleon,
fed by nationalism and emotionalism. Just after the spell of
dogmatization had seemed finally broken a super-dogmatism
established itself as the strongest breakwater against the religion
of freedom, a dogmatism of the State's omnipotence, of the
unfreedom of the individual, giving free rein at the same time to
the power-drive of the State which, as Hegel said, should be
unimpeded by "all philanthropizings and paltrinesses of that
ilk", a dogmatism which cast its shadow srt least over Eastern